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Fun Week by Week. 


By THE PARTY ON THE Sport. 


Wednesday.—Tried the new steamship Mabel Grace from 
Folkestone to Boulogne, which has started with the intention 
of reducing the Channel passage by half-an-hour. Fine, choppy, 
blowy, blustery day. Believe they saved that half-hour, though it 
nearly met with a watery grave. 


SALVAGE. 


From Folkestone fair we sailed away 
To ** Boo-lone”’ on the Mabel Grace, 
To save a good half-hour, they say, . 
And we certainly went the pace !— 
As I limply flopped in the nearest place 
And we ploughed through the rolling sea, 
Whatever the grace of the Mabel Grace, 
There wasn’t much grace in me! 
But, by seamen’s skill and the engines’ pow’r, 
We saved—-ha! ha!—that good half-hour. 


Made the best of my way back to Manchester to help Sir Henry 
Irving lay the foundation stone of the Victoria Theatre at Lower 
Broughton, and then scuttered over to the Cape and joined in a 
council of war. Went to meet the Grand Duke Michael at Charing 
Cross afterwards. Hung about ever so long. Trainlate. Couldn’t 
get him off to Scotland that night, so put him up at the Coburg 
Hotel till morning, and grumpily sought my own couch. 


Thursday.—Took the Grand Duke down to Balmoral as soon as 
possible, and left him there. Couldn’t stay myself, though much 
pressed by Her Most Gracious, as I had to help the Duke of West- 
minster lay the foundation stone of the St. Deiniol’s — 
Library at Harwarden. Re-opened the School Board session, an 
— with Neufeld and the National Liberals at the club of that 


Friday—Saw the Braemar, full of soldiers, off from South- 
ampton with much excitement, then rushed along to Perth and 
gave Mr. Alexander a lift with the foundation stone of the new 
theatre there —at least, we didn’t lift the stone, but you know what 
Imean. Also cut across to Manchester and helped them open 
the Ryland’s Library. Closed the Norwich Musical Festival, 
and spent the evening with the London Schools Swimming 
Association at the Shoreditch Baths. Good display. 


_ Saturday.—Went over to see the disgusting bull fight at Deuil— 
just to see if it really was disgusting, you know—and had a lively 
time. Bull escaped, also some language, but several people didn’t. 
A yacht race has been going on for some time between England and 


ee 








America. Went over to see how they were getting on. They don’t 
seem to be getéing ahead with it much. 


TIME ! 


It’s happy we are for to match our yacht 
Against the proud Columbia, 

And, if there’s any to cavil, I’m not 
Among the paltry nwmbia of 

They'll do their best and the will win, 

ere isn’t a chance to doubt it, 

But, bless us! I can’t help a-saying they've bin 

A jolly long time about it! 


Spent the afternoon at the Imperial Institute looking at the 
exhibits of ecclesiastical art. 


Monday.—Took the Prince of Wales to Newmarket. Brought 
Mr. Chamberlain up from Highbury, and took Lord Rosbery over 
to Paris. Also took the Incorporated Law Society down to Dover, 
andescorted them, in conjunction with the Kent Law Society 
to be entertained by the Mayor and Mayoress of Dover. Attended 
a sort of female sub-Church Congress at the Albert Hall, a mass 
meeting of women and girls—after a long afternoon at the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition in Regent Street. 


Tuesday.—Saw the New South Wales Lancers off to South Africa 
with great enthusiasm. Waved flags, drank success to them, and 
shouted ‘“‘ Hooray!” several times. Made the best of my way after- 
wards to the Soudan, and started the Cavalry and Camel Corps after 
the Kalifa (though I rather doubt their catching him !), and came 
home and round by Llantysilio Church for the unveiling of the 
memorial to Lady Martin (sometime Helen Faucit, of dramatic 
fame). Brought the Prince from Newmarket to Charing Cross to 
meet the Princess coming home again from Denmark, and saw 
them home. Afterwards to the Dreyfus Banquet of the Entente 
Cordiale at the Cecil, and then to Neufeld’s first lecture at the St. 
James’s Hall. In the course of the day this country received a 
communication from the Boers, to which I could only remark, 
“Well, I never! Gohon!t” They call it an Ultimatum, I believe. 
Others call it Cheek! 


THE BOERS’ ULTIMATUM. 


Here, Mrs. Diplomacy, that'll do 

You've had quite enough to say of it, 
It’s nothing at all to do with you, 

That isn’t at all our way of it ; 
Though every wriggling dodge we've tried, 

And whether it’s wrong or right we are— 
Old Mother Diplomacy, stand aside, 

We frizzling for a fight we are. 


Tue Sporrern. 


wontriputions can oe returned 
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(UNDENOMINATIONAL.) DEEPLY REGRETTED. 


“What's my husband? Nothin’, sir; bin dead this many a year! Blown to pieces 
in a gunpowder magazine! There wasn’t even time for a p'liceman to take his 
dispositions, an’ nothin’ to hold a postmaster’s examination on, sir!” 


An Elopement, A.D. 1900. 


‘* Come, darling George, let us fly!” 

The speaker, a beautiful and aristo- 
cratic maiden in cycling costume, pressed 

| the trembling young man closer to her 
| bosom, and sustained his half-fainting 
form on her muscular arm. 

“But it is so daring,” said George, 
blushing deeply. ‘‘What will mother 
say?” ? 

af Bother your mother! If we wait a 
dozen years she will never give her 
consent. Come, darling, I have brought 
the double bike and the special licence. 
We will ride all night, reach London by 
breakfast time, and be married at once,” 

‘“‘T cannot, I cannot,” stammered 
George. ‘ People will say such things. 
They'll call me forward and unmanly. 
| And oh, Henrietta, I had so set my 
| heart on a proper wedding and the 

bridesmen and the presents!” 

‘‘ You shall have loads of presents, my 
own. I’ve been doing awfully well on 
the Stock Exchange lately, and you shall 
have just what pin-money you like.” 

‘“‘My brothers will have a thousand 
pounds each when they marry, if mother 
approves of the match; and I shan’t get 
a penny from her.” 

The young man began to cry quietly. 

“T think you might trust me a little 
more,’ said Henrietta. ‘I have pro- 
mised to make you happy. Come, love, 
let us start.” 

‘‘ But I can’t take my boxes with me. 
How am I to manage without my hair- 

| brushes and all that? You women 
| don’t think of these things.” 

Henrietta gave her knickerbockers an 
impatient hitch. 

‘‘ Dear child,” she said, ‘we can get 
all that to-morrow morning. Come, 
a say you are unhappy at home. Be 

rave and taste the sweets of freedom.” 

She led her fiancé firmly to the 
| bicycle. ‘‘One kiss for luck,’ she said, 
| embracing him. Then she helped him 
| on to his saddle, and they started. 

Their progress was slow, for George 
was no light weight. As they rested for 


FL -lr, = | moment, after the athletic Henrietta 
=a Li’ |. had pushed her lover up a steep hill, 


they looked back and saw a figure on 
wheels in the distance. George gave 
little gasp of dismay. ‘‘ It is mother,”’ he 
said. Then, smiling again, he added, 
“ But she won’t catch us.” 

** 1 don’t know about that,’’ said his 
companion. ‘She was amateur 
champion not so many years ago, and 
we don’t get on very fast.”’ 

“Ah,” said George, smiling and 
flushing prettily, ‘“‘ but I geared her 
machine down to 35 yesterday.”’ 





























John, Pat, and Sandy. For John’s good name, for Uncle’s fame, 





The two twin tubs did duty ; 
TO EACH AN EQUAL INTEREST IN CONTESTS While christened with an Irish name 
LIPTONIAN. " ‘ one Li thigh Pree? beauty.” 
each gallant yach ut who igh heaved his Highland breast} 
wae be ne on was vying , To court the Scotsman’s patriotic zest ? 
I told young Sandy (sturdy Scot !), At Sandy then, with temper short, 


And stared to hear him sighing. 


I venomous words exuded : 


*“ How now ?” I cried. “ Why peameth not thy face ‘* We know no international sport 


With hope, anent our International Race?” 


From which thy tribe’s excluded. 


In “ guid braid Scots” he told me that And, in this merry feud, the Scot 





One drawback he lamented— 
While John, and Uncle Sam, and Pat 
Were duly represented 
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Is highly complimented : 


For Lipton, with his Irish yacht, 











To combat ne’er consented, 


le , : TTntil the New York Vacht Cinh vowed ¢] 
In this fine fight of yacht with fluttering yacht, Until the J York Ya ib vowed 
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COMPARISONS. 


** Well, groom, how's the new stable boy turning out?” 
** Oh, 'e’s a good lad, Sir, though 'e ain't exactly wot you like to look at!” 
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The Death of Nelson. 
TRAFALGAR DAY. 


TRAFALGAR, Copenhagen, Nile, 
Immortal names shall ever be, 

Britannia’s sea fights greatest, last, 
To rule with mighty power the sea. 


When Nelson leaves to join his ship, 
He speaks to crowds, as he departs, 
‘IT knew I had your cheers before, 
But now I know I have your hearts.”’ 


On one far-famed October day 
The united sail of France and Spain 
Encounter’d Nelson’s British fleet, 
Our hero “ Victory ” to gain. 


Along the line his signal ran 

For our dear island, home of beauty, 
“ England expects that every man 

This day will bravely do his duty.” 


It was a brilliant sight that morn 











_ The leading ship—this time the last— 
ne Victory reserving fire 


Thrangh wan af Breanchman’ 
ALOU Van tL Frencowuicn & 





The British fleet bore down in two 
Divisions, on the straggling line ; 

The flag of Nelson proudly flew, 
Thus gaily flaunting o’er the brine. 


Then three-and-thirty sail they vanquished 
But not one English ship had struck | 


The greatest sea fight of all sgee 
Was won by matchless Bri pluck. 


Redoubtable! from thy mizen to 
Sped swift the fatal musket 

Which struck the star-decked victor's breast, 
And caused our greatest hero’s fall. 


So, on this grand, and glorious da 
He saved our homes of love, ree | beauty, 
His last, and noble words were these 
“‘ Thank God that I have done my duty.” 


He broke the great sea power of France, 
His cannon pounding swept like rain ; 

Preventing thus French fell designs ; 
Our Nelson did not die in vain. 


J. H. Oaxtey 


lent of the Navy League. 
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Oh, remember, with pain, 
That Gladstonian stain, 
And with blood wash it out on the Veldt. 
Aye, remember Majuba! and swear 
To recover the prestige lost there— 
Where my honour lies low, 
Strike your heaviest blow— 
Strike on—till they plead to you— 


+99 


‘“« Spare ! 








Peace! Who shall dare prattle of peace? 
While our enemies daily increase— 





By the sword Britain stands, 
As she shadows the lands, 
Sheath her sword—and her Empire will 
cease ! 
So strike and strike heartily, Sir, 
Teach our foes as our fathers first 
taught them; 
Let the edge of the sword 
Be our foeman’s reward, 








Let us fight as our fathers have fought 
them. 
So strike now, and strike hard, 
By no cant be debarred— 
Fight our foes, as our fathers have 
fought them ! 
Remember Majuba! and slay, 
Till its memory passes away 
Like a dream of the night! 
‘Tis tor honour we fight— 
So, remember Majuba! and slay! 
Aye, remember Majuba! and vow 
That the time for stern vengeance is 
nN0w— 
For that sad day of shame 
Left a blot on my fame, 
And a shadow of shame on my brow! 





Good-bye, Sir, good-bye! Fare you 
well ! 
Let your swords clash disloyalty’s 
knell— 
Till as sons of one land, 











Naughty Young Undergrad, 
Lodging-house Slavey.—* Yes, Sir.’ 


? 


Undergrad.‘ Are they pretty ? 
Polly. No, Sir, t there’s me, Sir 


’ 


Remember Majuba! 


Goop-bByr, Sir, good-bye, and good luck! 
You have character, science, and pluck— 
gut one method I know, 
‘* First a word, then a blow” 
And I'm sure it is time it was struck. 
Strike swiftly and heavily, Sir, 
Show the Dutchmen wherever you 
reach them 
That they'll have to obey : 
Let them see by your way 
You've a lesson you're anxious to teach 
ther ! 
For the insolent Boer, 
You've some Maxims in store, 
Which, I fancy, good manners will 
teach them ! 
Remember Majuba! my lad, 
Prove the debt that we owe isn't 
** bad ”’ 
Smite them down—let the 





‘I say, Polly, are there any ladies staying in this house? 





' 





All my peoples shall stand, 
And their watchword shall be “All is 
well!” 
Strike hard and relentlessly, Sir— 
Show the Boers, Sir, wherever you 
reach them, 
That I will be obeyed, 
That I learnt the war trade, 
9 In my youth—and a lesson can teach 
them. 
Let the insolent Boer, 
Who would match me in war— 
Learn at last all that Britain can 
teach them. 
Remember Majuba! and kill— 
Strike now, Sir, and strike with a will! 
There’s a stain on my name, 
That obscures my fair fame— 
By a Statesman dismayed— I've a vow of rereng 20 fulfil 
Now revenge—which is sweet—draweth Aye, remember Majuba, to-day— 
nigh ! Let them learn that no longer I play, 
But, in earnest at last, 
I shall wipe out the past— 
So remember Majuba! and slay! 


Yes, ‘‘ Remember Majuba! ’’—that cry 
Should make a man willingly die 
For the land once betrayed 


‘ Blood-guiltiness ?"’ ’Tis but a word; 
Mean excuse for a blunder absurd— 
But we've done with all cant, 
We will list to no rant — 
For with wrath the whole Empire is 
stirred. Kruger’s Nephew. 
So strike, and strike heavily, Sir: —_ ; . 
Show our enemies how we can meet “There is a Dr. Kruger, a nephew 
them : of Paul, on board the Norman, bound 
Let them heed our stern cry, Capewards. In a cricket match on 
When the war banners fly: board, Soldiers v. Civilians, Kruger 
Ere we close with them, crush, and played for the Civilians and made ten 
defeat them. runs out of a total of 24, and won the 
Give the impudent Boer match for the Civilians by seven runs.” 
His first lesson in war, - Vide Press. 
Meet his armies and cru 


7 » f mT ~ * ~ . . 
afte + "7 or. ¢ Wa: ; ; " 
h and defeat THE young Paul didn’t do so bad, 
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Man and His Makers seems to have set 
out to disprove or combat Ibsen and all his 
theories. As if anybody minded Ibsen one 
way or another! Reduced to its elements, it 
is only the story of a pettish young man 
(and not so very young either), who, being 
‘* crossed in love,” hasn’t manliness enough 
to prevent him taking to—drugs, so that he 
reaches the dregs. A lot of broken wretches 
are shown wus in one act, who are suffer- 
ee ing from coughs, impecuniosity, superfluous 
babies, and such like—all because of their 

ancestors, I suppose—otherwise I don’t see their bearing on the 
story. The play is the work of good artificers, and has many 
attractive and arresting moments, but—well, as it has been with- 
drawn for repairs, no more need perhaps be said. Miss Lena 
Ashwell’s earnest performance was a real treat, and she even touched 





AT THE LYCEUM. 


“] HEARD THE MINX REMARK, 
SHE'D MEET HIM AFTER DARK, 
Insipe Br. James's Park, 
AND GIVE HIM onE !"—TJolanthe. 


the tragic note without faltering. Mr. Barrett almost managed to 
command respect for John Radleigh, Q.C.—no easy task. Miss 
Maud Jeffries, with the rest of the caste, played well in unim- 
portant parts, and Miss Haidée Wright gave us a delicious thrill 
of horror, 


THe Lonpon Sxketcu Civus.—The private view of the third 
Exhibition of Sketches by the members of the London Sketch Club 
will be held on Thursday, 19th inst., at the Modern Gallery, 175, 

sond Street, W., and the exhibition will be open to the public from 
the 20th to the 28th inst. inclusi 














= HOUGH The Prince of 

. Borneo, even now that 
the edges are trimmed 
round a bit, doesn’t pan 
out so as to need paving 
stones to keep the excite- 
ment down, it’s not 
exactly the fool thing 
some of the criticisms 
led me to expect. The 
story is a coherent one— 
/ or, perhaps, we’re so used 
to that story that it seems 
coherent—and the songs 
are fairly funny even 
when they are not direct 
cribs. The best of the 
singing is done by Miss 
Alice Aynesley Cook and 
Messis. Temple and Cun- 
ningham. Mr. Nainby is 
really ticklesome with 
that quirky, jerky French- 
man of his, and Mr. 
Martin Adeson and Misses 
Maguire and Turner are 
well up to requirements. 
Mr. Wheeler is all ‘ go,” 
and keeps the game more 
than well alive, though his abilities might have better scope. As 
for Miss Cissy Fitzgerald, ‘‘go hon” is about the only expression 
that meets the exigencies. 


AT THE STRAND. 
THe PrINcE oF BORE——H’'M !—WELL—NOT 
ABSOLUTELY, PERHAPS, 
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“To Where Beyond These Voices——” or, 
Off, Right Off. 
A TRAGEDY OF ERRORS IN FOUR TEARS. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Bir. We T. GRO ccccccce .- A New Journalist, in esse. 
Sir Edward Clarke.......... A Solicitor-General ‘‘ im”’ posse. 
The Editor of the Night Light A Publicist, in pace, 
and 
Sir William Harcourt........ A Statesman, in extenso. 


SceNE: A Sanctum Sanctorum. 
(Curtain rises and discovers a discussion in full swing.) 


Sir W. H.—* Yes, yes, very true, very true—but, unfortunately, it 
doesn’t pay——”’ 

Sir EH. C.—“ It does not—my constituency has been rude, 
positively rude ; and I only said—— ”’ 

_ Sir W. H.—‘* 1 know, I read it in the papers, you needn’t repeat 
> 

The Editor.— But all was so very quiet on the frontiers—— ”’ 
( Weeps.) 

W. T. 8.—'* The question is, I take it, ‘ Shall I slay my brother 
Boer?’ Now I maintain——” 

Sir W. H.—“ I know, I know—but I don’t look at it from your 
point of view, ‘ brother Boer’ is no business of mine—the question 
[ ask myself is this—shall I at my time of life commit political 
suicide? And my answer is, considering the services which I may 
yet be able to devote to my country—no, decidedly no!” 

Sir E. C.—“ Hear, hear—you’d really be surprised if you saw the 
letters I receive daily from my constituents, you would, indeed.” 

Sir W. H.—“ Why not do as I do—try a fringe.”’ 

Sir E. C.—“ A fringe——” 

Sir W. H.—A Celtic Fringe. Something a man can hang on 
to in times ofdanger. I've tried a good many places in my time, 
but a seat on the fringe is the safest I’ve struck; Morley agrees 
with me.” 

The Editor.—“ Never was peace more absolutely assured—never 
—I had a poster about it—only the night before, and now—where 
are we?” (Weeps.) 

Sir W. H.— Exactly, that’s the question, where are we? It’s 
very evident it’s no use our trying to stem the tide of Imperialism 
—even Courtney’s given it up.” 

W. T. 8.—“ But I will never slay my brother Boer; I said I 
wouldn’t, and I won't. I wish that to be clearly understood. The 
title of my new work will be ‘If Kruger came to Camberwell.’ 
Advertisement spaces can now be booked, and——”’ 

Sir Z.C.—** I never felt so near slaying my brother bore in all n 
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Sir W. H.—‘‘ Gentlemen, we are straying from the point. A vast 
wave of Imperialism is sweeping over the land, threatening to 
engulf us. Now, a8 @ political surf-rider of some experience and 
considerable buoyancy, I have half a mind to ride on that wave and 
chance it.”’ 

The Editor.—‘ But really—when the Duke of Devonshire spoke— 
I felt sure that peace was an accomplished fact. I remember I wrote 
a leader on it—and now—war—it is too dreadful. I thought, gen- 
tlemen, I really thought it was a one-horse snip—I’d have put my 
shirt on Peace-at-any-Price out of Majuba by Grand Old Man—and 
now @ rank outsider like Dum-Dum out of Prestige by Old Joe romps 
in—and——”’ 

W. 7. S.—‘‘I really beg your pardon, old man, but you are read- 
ing the wrong column.” 

The Editor (with a pink edition blush).—'‘ Really, I must apologise 
—not my department—really.” (Weeps.) 

Sir E. C.—“ You know, Harcourt, I have thought that perhaps 
if you were to form a little party I might, I say I might, under 
certain circumstances, er—follow you—to—er—some _ slight 
extent !”’ 

Sir W. H.—*‘ My dear Clarke, as you know, I was always fond of 
you, but—I—that is to say—er—a follower, you know. I think a 
follower should—er—follow— occasionally—”’ 

Sir E. C.—‘‘So do I—so do I—now my idea was this—make up 
a little party.”’ 

The Editor.—‘' Not for the races—next to war—I consider betting 
the greatest evil—I never look at that part of the paper—but you 
know—peace was on the point of breaking out—and then ——” 
(Weeps.) 





Sir R. Buller. 





Sir E. C.— As I was saying, make up a little party—yourself, 
aeeere Courtney, Morley, and a few other jolly fellows—we 
should——” 

Sir W. H.—‘‘ My dear Clarke, what an awful idea—you and 
Courtney and Morley—no—I couldn't really—sorry not to be able 
to oblige you—but, ‘pon my word, I'd rather lead the Irish Party, 
both Irish Parties. And, by the bye, they want a leader--ever 
since poor Parnell——"’ 

W. T. S.—* Pray do not mention that name. Such goings on. 
I wrote about it at the time, I-——”’ 

The Editor.—‘ Shocking! I don’t know the details, I never read 
that part of the paper, but I understood—I, as a matter of fact, 
asked Johnny Jones—and, really most unbecoming behaviour for a 
public man—really—and I heard from a man who knows Schreiner 
well by sight that peace was permanent, and now—— '’( Weeps.) 

Sir W. H.—* Well, gentlemen, let us come to some arrangement, 
for I've just had an idea—lI leave for Dublin to-night—J fancy a 
policy of ‘ drift—and see what turns up.’”’ 

All.—* Agreed.” 

The Editor.—“ And all was so quiet on the Border." (Weeps.) 


(CURTAIN.) 


Captious Clarke ». the Government. 


PREFERRING to make money by his brains, 
He stifled in his breast ambition’s spark, 

So fettered to his work, he now remains 
Just a little-disappointed Clarke. 








SIR REDVERS BULLER’S DE- 
PARTURE FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 


For far Natal soon Buller makes a start; 
No party soldier he, no subtle wire- 
puller, 
But famed for pluck, he’s master of war’s 
art, 
And perfect trust has big John Bull in 
Buller. 























Autumn’s Hues and Cries. 


ne 
ee 


I'll be a sister to you if you like.” 


and change your mind.” 


tence 
ee 


perfectly tired of seeing your face.” 


AUTUMN’s with us, summer’s fled, 
The promenader knows this well, 

For see! street hawkers stand and sell 
Foliage that glows bronze and red. 


Fine sprays are in great demand, 
The artistic eye they quick impress, 
The hues are very handsome, yes, 
Some always came off on the hand. 








Be Merciful. 


She.—“ No, I cannot marry you, but 





He.—*‘ Be a Sister of Mercy to me, 








Polite. 
Magistrate (to old offender).—‘ I’m 


iP ion + . ° ‘ <1? ; hal nw AMmnNna rarnayr / 
Old Offender (ingratiatingly).—“* Well, CLOW ung woman 








SCENE: GRAND HOTEL. 


Mick Flanagan (his first appearance at an hotel).— Have ye e’er 4 sink in the kitchen 
I want to clane mess 


Vater ie thé 
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TIME: 6-30 A.M. 
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‘I'll teach you how to kiss, dear,"’ 
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sang the 


( Needless to say the offer was not accepte 


“On Things in General.” 
By Mr. “ Fun’s” WASHERWOMAN. 


So far the weather ’as been dead | 
agin the Shamrock an’ Columbia | 
finishin’a race; but I’xpect by the time | 
you reads this that the ‘swate 
little Shamrock” will ’ave proved the 
better boat, though the bettin’ amongst 
the Amerikans is ten to nine on the | 
Columbia. They may shout ‘“ Hail, | 
Columbia!” but it strikes me that afore | 
long Columbia’s reign will be o’er. | 

So it appears that Lord Kitchener is 
the one who is goin’ to “‘ warm up” the 
Khalifa; but I bet the latter will keep 
out of range as much as possible, though 
I believe Kitchener will ar-range matters 
so as to ketch ’im. 

Motor omnibuses ‘ave started runnin’ 
in London, an’, so far, they seem to be 
oil right. I wonder if the horses will 
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“kick at it? P’r’aps they'll only give 
1 ‘* horse laugh.”’ 

Fancy seagulls bein’ in the vicinity of 


Blackfriars Bridge! One woud think 
that they woud feel ‘ all at sea’’ in such 
a quarter. You can see “gulls” in 
London now, both feathered an’ other- 
wise: the human kind are, of course, 
featherless, because they’re gin’rally 
* plucked.”’ 

The Hackney Vestry ’as been warnin’ 
people that a lot of milk is infected with 
tubercle bacilli, an’ that they ought to 
boil all their milk. I don’t seem to fancy 
‘‘ tubercle bacilli ’’ whether boiled, baked, 
roasted, or toasted. Nowadays, it don’t 
seem safe to eat or drink anythink, at 
the same time, may as well ’ave a meal 
of germs, etsetterer, as starve to death. 

My boy Sam tells me that Jerry Dris- | 
coll, champion boxer of the Army an’ 
Navy, is goin’ to ’ave a go with Charle- 
mont, the French champion boxer. I 
spose you know that Frenchmen box 
with their feet, wich may be a very 
handy way of defeetin’ an opponent, 
but strikes—literally—an Englishman 
as bein’ very unfair. I ’opes that Jerry 
will win; one thing is, ’e ain’t wot 
you'dcalla “jerry-built ’’ sort of man, 
’e’s substantial. 





“Tongue Pie.” | 
Doctor.—*' I’m afraid your wife has 
disease of the jaw, Mr. Nagg.” 
Mr. Nagg.—‘I daresay; I know 
‘jaw ’ is a disease with her.”’ 


| 
| 
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AN DE RSON’S 


CITY OF LONDON 


DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES 


OF BVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CITY OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 
” ” SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. 
"” GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather. 
For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use 


- 9 BROWN LEATHER DRESSING. With either of these two articles, in two minutes, boots are ready to wear. 
Ask any Boot Dealer for ANDERSON'S goods, and be sure you get 


SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. E.C. 
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